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What About Prohibition? 


HERE are two sides to every question. Take National Prohibition, 

for instance. From all parts of the country letters have reached 
Leslie’s Weekly in response to its Questionnaire: “What Do You Think of 
Prohibition?” These letters express a wide variety of views on both sides 
of the liquor question and comprise in the aggregate an interesting and 
illuminating cross-section of public opinion on one of the most engrossing 
topics of the day. 


Samuel Hopkins Adams, who is famous as an observer of American life, 
has made an impartial survey and analysis of the results of this Prohibition 
Questionnaire and has embodied his observations in a striking article in 
Leslie’s Weekly for April 15. 


This number of Leslie’s also contains other absorbing features. For ex- 


ample, there is the second installment of Theodore Waters’ notable series 





“Brokers and Breakers’’—in which he reveals to you the inner workings of 
the present-day stock swindling rings. Also, there is another gripping 
short story on the further adventures of the great Black Pearl, by Atreus 
von Schrader. 


By the way, are you reading the new Radio Department in Leslie’s? It is 
conducted by William H. Easton, Ph.D., a noted authority on the subject, 
and contains from week to week a wealth of interesting and helpful infor- 
mation about America’s latest furore. 


These are only a few of the corking features of Leslie’s Weekly for April 15. 
There are plenty more. Remember, you can buy Leslie’s from any good 
newsdealer for 10 cents a copy, or have it delivered every Thursday at 


your home as a regular subscriber for Five Dollars a year. 
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“Won’t you be glad when Lent is over?” 
“No. It was such a good excuse to give up smoking, and now I’ve got to go back at it again!” 
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Drawn by B. N. SaLe+E.K.S. FISHERMAN’S LUCK 
First Fisherman (disgustedly)—What ya doin’ with your hook in the air? 
Second Fisherman (dejectedly)—I can’t catch a fish; mebbe I can catch a bird. 


DIAGNOSIS A PUZZLER NEXT CASE! 
“Doctor, I dream constantly of fall- “There’s one question Edison never Judge (trying liquor cases)—What 
ing over cliffs, of be’- g chased.” asked.” is the next case? 
“Um! How often do you attend “What’s that?” Clerk (absently) — Scotch, your 
the movies?” “What did Sitting Bull sit on?” honor. 
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Backward, turn backward, oh, Hat, in your flight; 
Please be in style again just for to-night! 


A Pretty Custom at Washington 


T WAS a beautiful Easter Monday 

in Washington. The worms were 

turning and the early birds were 
catching them, and all nature was 
smiling, from the Washington Monu- 
ment to the Chevy Chase Country 
Club. On the White House lawn all 
was in readiness for the annual cele- 
bration of the ancient custom of egg- 
rolling. The grass had been neatly 
cut, the garden furniture put into the 
toolhouse and locked up, and the tulip 
beds surrounded by barbed wire. In 
the White House the eggs had been 
dyed by a staff of experts from the 
Chemical Foundation, supervised by 
Joseph H. Choate, Jr., the eminent chem- 
ist, with 100 per cent. American dyes. 
The colors (red, white and blue) were so 
fast that the eggs had been put in 
cages to keep them from escaping. 
Each egg was shaped like a little log, 
and they made a pretty tab- 
leau as they reposed in their 
cages, awaiting the arrival of 
the children. On the south 
porch, sipping a sarsaparilla 
highball, sat President Hard- 
apple, also awaiting his 
guests. 

They came at last, stream- 
ing in by every gate, their 
innocent faces shining with 
soap and expectation. President 
Hardapple rose and addressed them 
in a few simple yet kindly words. 

“My dear young friends,” he said, 
his voice rolling egglike across the 
lawn and echoing back from the 
facade of the Corcoran Art Gal- 
lery, “we have gathered here to-day 
on this beautiful greensward, which 
has retained its pure American- 
dyed green in spite of eight years of 
Democratic caretakers, to observe a 
hallowed custom. What, I ask you, 
would our country be without its hal- 






By WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


lowed customs? We are going to roll 
logs—pardon me, I mean eggs. Eggs, 
my dear young friends, are produced 
by hens and other feathered bipeds; 
they are an agricultural product. Ag- 
riculture is the oldest and the noblest 
of all industries. It was practiced by 
Adam. Without agriculture we should 
perish. All honor to the hen, and all 


honor to the man who grows the corn 
that feeds the hen, and ill honor to 
the farmer’s wife who scatters the corn 
Forty-six per cent. 


to feed the hen. 











Greenwich Villager—I’m making a 
soul portrait. 

Sitter—That’s good. 
shoe business. 


I’m in the 


of our population is engaged in grow- 
ing corn and feeding hens. I ask you, 
then, is it any wonder that eggs are 
expensive? Is it any wonder that we 
bow in reverence to the sublime pro- 
fession of agriculture? I am myself 
an agriculturist. In my garden in 
Marietta I once raised a cabbage. But 
I do not believe in class legislation, 
my dear young friends. That only 
forty-six per cent. of the population 
should, through their elected represen- 
tatives, combine to further their own 
ends at the expense of the great ma- 
jority who live in New York, is mon- 
strous, monstrous. It is not normalcy. 
We must have a return to normalcy. 
We must—” 

But at this point he was 
suddenly interrupted by the 
boys from Farmbloc Academy, 
who derisively gave their 
school yell, closely imitated 
from the Harvard cheer, with 
the accent on the last syllable: 


Farmbloc, Farmbloc, 
Rah, rah, rah, 

Rah, rah, rah, 

Rah, rah, rah, 
Nitrate of soda. 

Some of the other and more 
polite little boys began to hiss 
this exhibition, but all was as 
suddenly forgotten, because 
the Chemical Foundation now 
appeared on the lawn with the eggs 
and opened the cage doors. The eggs, 
shaped like little logs, in their fast 
reds, whites and blues, at once sprang 
forth and began to roll all over the 
place; while the merry children, for- 
getting their own differences, as well 
as the kindly words that dropped down 
upon them from the south veranda, like 
an April shower from the dictionary, 
sprang with glad cries in pursuit. 











Clubber (enthusiastically)—Corking Easter sermon you just preached, 


Doctor! 


green blades thrusting through the sod—and all of that, you know. 
Gad, I believe I'll go right home and overhaul 


inspiring and stimulating! 
my golf clubs now! 


We note at once a group of espe- 
cially energetic and noisy boys, in the 


khaki uniform of the St. Legion 
School, quite the terror of the rest, 
rolling their logs (pardon, their eggs) 


with complete disregard for everybody 
else, and trying to herd them up and 
drive them right back into the White 
House. A closer look will disclose to 
us that the eggs they have chosen bear 
strange markings that closely resemble 
the word Bonus. These naughty boys 
cause terror and confusion to the other 
children. Little Henry Carot Smudge, 
vainly endeavoring to roll his egg, laid 
by the Treaty bird and prettily japan- 
ned, toward the White House, is 
knocked roughly down by the bad 
little St. Legion boys, and has broken 
one of his broad a’s right in the middle. 
Getting up to pursue again, he mis- 
takes a scrap of paper for his egg, and 
starts madly off after that. The little 
fellows from the Ways and Means 
Kindergarten, after the manner of very 
little boys, try hard to play with the 
big, rough khaki-clad fellows, and are 
soon in tears. The big fellows bully 
and frighten them. They push their 
little eggs aside, or fling them over the 
barbed wire into the tulip beds, and 
make the tiny chaps help in the task 
of rounding up the Bonus eggs, which, 
in spite of frantic efforts, keep rolling 
into the shrubbery and getting lost. 
Off in one corner, a dark, scowling 
little boy named Borah refuses to roll 
any egg at all, but every time some- 
body else’s egg comes his way he 
smashes it. It is plain that his special 
spite is against Treaty bird eggs. Soon 
he stands amid a pile of shells, de- 
fending himself with sturdy fists 
against all assault. 

The moise grows louder, the con- 
fusion greater, more and more eggs are 
lost or broken, fights are taking place 
all over the lawn, and President Hard- 


All about the living reincarnation; buds bursting on the boughs; 


No end 


apple beams down upon the happy 
scene, registering delight at the ob- 
servance of a hallowed custom. 





But look! a new boy enters. He 
too, has an egg. It isn’t dyed. It 
isn’t even shaped like a log. It is 
shaped, strangely enough, like an egg 
He is a little fellow, very shy, and 
apparently feeble, but he puts his ege 
on the grass and begins to roll it 
directly toward the White House. 

The other children stop their fight- 
ing. 

“Who are you?” they demand. 
never saw you here before.” 

“My name is Sammy Public,” the 
little chap answers diffidently, and 
begins to roll his egg again. 

The boys from St. Legion, and the 
Senate School, and the Ways and 
Means Kindergarten, and all the other 
private and privileged institutions 
look at each other for one long mo 
ment, overcome with amazement at 
such audacity. Even President Hard 
apple is startled. 

“Boys, boys,” he manages to warn, 
“remember the little fellow should b« 
made welcome! After all, this is a 
free country. Our great and gloriou 
flag flies alike over the private acad 
emy and the humblest public schoo! 
from the rock-ribbed coast of Mains 
to—” 

But his noble words are drowned in 
a sudden howl of rage, as all the othe: 

(Continued on page 26) 
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“Easter Mourning.” 
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Drawn by RENE VINCENT—Paris. 
“It isn’t the initial cost—it’s the upkeep.” 


SPEEDING UP PRODUCTION THE OTHER ASPECT THE REAL TEST 

Alice—Why do you gv shopping Applicant—I have six letters of rec- “Don’t you think Dobbs has a most 
when you haven’t any money? ommendation. dignified bearing?” 

Virginia—Oh, [I get through so Boss—I don’t want a man who has “I’d have to see him with his wife 
much quicker! lost that many jobs. to be sure.” 
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Drawn by Rene CLARKE. 


Here you are. 
Two days in one. 





























No game wardens. 


Try it on your water hazard. 


TOLD AT THE NINETEENTH HOLE 


ONE VIEWPOINT 


A caddie, popular with members of 
a Canadian golf club, was run over by 
a street car and lost a leg. His hos- 
pital expenses were met by some of 
his former employers, who, after his 
recovery, provided him with an arti- 
ficial limb. The lad also secured dam- 
ages amounting to two hundred dollars. 

Speaking of the accident to one of 
the other caddies, a member remarked: 
“It was an awful thing to happen to 
a boy!” 

“Aw, 
dourly. 

“Surely you wouldn't like to be in 
his place. No more golf, no swimming, 
no games like you other boys play?” 

“Well, he got two hundred bucks, 
didn’t he?” protested the boy. 

“Certainly he did, but that wouldn't 
begin to compensate anyone for the 
loss of a limb.” 

“Aw, I dunno, anyway he wouldn't 
have got that if it hadn’t been for my 
father. He was the motorman.” 


I dunno,” replied the lad, 


TWO IS COMPANY 


Jabez Dumpey, whose middle name 
might well have been Indolence, had 
been making a few anemic attempts 
at locating work in the city adjoining 
the town in which his family resided, 
when his long-suffering wife wrote to 
him informing him in appealing lines 


that, unless he came to her assistance 
with money and provisions, she would 
be forced to go to the poorhouse. 

Came a thin little missive from 
Jabez, three days later, with the fol- 
lowing reply: 

“If you'll wait until I make enough 
money to buy a railway ticket, Ill 
come home and go to the poorhouse 
with you, Martha.” 


WILDCATTERS 


An oil promoter was trying to gain 
admission into Heaven, but Saint Peter 
refused, saying that the oil men he 
had inside at present gave him more 
trouble than everyone else. The 
would-be angel made a proposition that 
he would get rid of all the other oil 
men in Heaven if he be allowed to 
remain. He was admitted on these 
terms. In a very short time all the 
oil men came up to the gate and asked 
to be let out, and they were immedi- 
ately given their freedom. When 
Saint Peter saw the man who had man- 
aged to get all of the promoters out 
he asked him how it had been accom- 
plished. 

“Well, I just whispered around that 
a wildcat well had been struck in Hell. 
And you had better let me out. With all 
that bunch prospecting around down 
there they might strike something and 
I wouldn't have any leases.” 
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No wet feet. 


‘to town by train. 
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Combine the delights of angling with your golf. 


AN EMBARRASSING SITUATION 


A certain man is in the habit of 
dispensing with a waistcoat whether 
it be summer or winter. During a 
cold day last winter he was traveling 
Seated in the same 
compartment was a small boy, evi- 
dently much interested in the man’s 
unusual attire. 

At last the child’s curiosity prevailed, 
and he asked his father: “Daddy, is 
that man going to play cricket?” 

There came an admonition and a 
whispered explanation, and then the 
innocent inquiry: 

“Daddy, what is a silly ass?” 


THE QUICK AND THE DEAD 


A widow, who had literally nagged 
to death her husband during their mar- 
ried life, was heartsore with regrets. 
Finally she went to a medium and 
begged to be connected with Henry’s 
spirit so she could ask forgiveness. 
The medium got him, and the conver- 
sation between the quick and the dead 
was as follows: 

“Ts that you, ’"Enry?” 

“Yes, ’Arriet, it’s me.” 

“Are you ’appy, ’Enry?” 

“Yes, ’Arriet.” 

“’Appier than when with me, ’Enry?” 

“Oh, much ’appier, ’Arriet.” 

“Where are you, ’Enry?” 

“In ‘ell, ’Arriet.” 




















Easter Suggestions 
for 
Limited Incomes 


By DonaLp OGDEN STEWART 
Author of “A Parody Outline of History” 


HIS year, by a fortunate coinci- 

dence (due largely, I imagine, to 

the efforts of the Republican Ad- 
ministration) Easter falls on Sunday, 
and thousands of happy men and 
women will once more be given an 
opportunity to parade their newly-ac- 
quired finery on the fashionable thor- 
oughfares of our cities and villages. 
But we should not forget that for 
every lady who displays a new Easter 
bonnet on Sunday there are twenty 
who must perforce stay at home all 
that day because they are too poor to 
buy one. We must remember that in 
this country of some hundred and 
twenty million souls there were, at 
the last census, only 9,426 men’s silk 
hats—or an average of 0.000031 silk 
hat per man. And what is Easter to 
a man without a silk hat? Is it not 
rather depressing to.consider that after 
some hundred and forty odd years of 
democracy only a one-millionth part of 
our male population possess silk hats? 
Our men are admittedly the bulwarks 
of our civilization, and yet what red- 
blooded American would care to 
parade on Easter with 0.000031 of a 
silk hat? 

Then, too, there are the children to 
be considered. Easter is as much for 
the little ones as for the grown-ups. 
Nay, more! And yet in many homes 
throughoyt this land there will be on 
Easter morning no rabbits, no colored 
eggs—nothing but the Sunday papers 
to show the children that it is any 
different from any other day. 

But this situation is not irreparable. 
The solution lies within the grasp of 
all. A man whose income is only, say, 
two thousand a year can parade on 
Easter morning in a silk hat; his wife 
can display a gorgeous new bonnet; 
his ten or eleven children can have all 
the rabbits and eggs they want. And 
he and his family will have the addi- 
tional satisfaction of knowing that they 
themselves made all these things at 
home in their spare hours. 

For, as you know, an excellent silk 
hat can be constructed on a rainy 
Saturday afternoon from some of your 
outworn, discarded headwear with the 
expenditure of a little ingenuity and 
a few cents for silk, paste and card- 
board. And a most novel and chic 
lady’s bonnet can be put together by 
any housewife with the time and money 
ordinarily wasted on “movies.” Wire 
hat-frames can be purchased quite 
cheaply, and once you possess a frame 
it is simply a matter of adding a bit 
of colored silk here or a feather there, 
and presto! You have a hat which is 


sure to attract attention. 

The question of Easter rabbits and 
colored eggs is a little more difficult, 
especially if you happen to live in the 

















OWED TO AN EASTER HAT 
Oh, Easter hat of wondrous line, 
My bonnet fair; my lid divine! 
Oh, dear to me you are, chapeau, 
Oh, dear because so much I owe! 


city. Rabbits, as a general rule, avoid 
cities and other crowded places, so 
that it might be necessary to spend a 
little money for railroad or trolley 
fare in order to get to the habitat of 
these furry creatures. Once arrived, 
however, the process of catching two 
or three Easter rabbits is compara- 
tively simple. As you know, rabbits 
are cowards at heart, and even when 
cornered will offer little or no resist- 
ance. They are also extremely 
curious, ahd therein lies the whole 
secret of the ease with which they 
may be captured. 

As soon as you arrive at a field or 
vacant lot where there are unmistak- 
able evidences of the presence of rab- 
bits, you should at once take out a 
shaving mug and brush and lather your 
face well several times. Then 
take off your belt and, fasten- 
ing it securely to a tree, pro- 
ceed to strop your razor—an 
old-fashioned, straight-bladed 
razor. Begin to shave—and 
before you have finished one 
side of your face I wager 
there will be anywhere from 
ten to fifty Easter rab- 
bits gathered around 
watching you. 

The explanation of 
this is simple. Rab- 
bits are, after all, 
human, and the minute 
they see you take off 
your belt and begin 


shaving there instantly arises in 
their minds the following questions: 
(1) Why do you wear a belt in- 
stead of suspenders? (2) Why do 
you use a shaving mug and brush 
instead of this new Barbazone which 
you rub into the face? (3) Why do 


you still use an old-fashioned straight 
(Continued on page 29) 





























AN EASTER FAIRY. TALE 
Mrs. Parke-West informs the pastor that the ladies of the congre- 
gation have decided to put the money they would spend for Easter 
hats into the collection box. 
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In and Out of the Storehouse 


By Georce JEAN NATHAN 


. A. A. MILNE has more skill 
Mi: a writer than as a playwriter. 

He has a gift of phrase and a 
felicity of expression that, considered 
apart from the plays in which they are 
imbedded, are eminently ingratiating. 
But time and again the plays in which 
they are imbedded crawl to their legs 
and swallow them up. Why Mr. Milne 
is not a better playwright than he is I 
find it difficult to figure out. Since I 
am not one to place much importance 
in the mysterious nonsense that the pro- 
fessors call dramatic technique, and 
since Mr. Milne is a fellow of amiable 
observation, novel ideas, some drollery 
and an ability to write, the weakness of 
his plays baffles me. He has the equip- 
ment to write much better plays than 
he does write. Why he does not suc- 
ceed in writing them, God and Prof. 
George Pierce Baker alone know. 

In “The Truth About Blayds,” the 
latest of his pieces to be uncovered to 
the American gaze, Milne abandons his 
shadowgraphy of Barrie and composes 
his hands and fingers in such wise that 
the silhouette reflected against the sheet 
takes on something of the appearance of 
Pinero. True enough, Mr. Milne cocks 
his little finger in such a way as to give 
the silhouette of Pinero a slightly com- 
ical touch, but the resemblance is still 
accurate enough to make the pit whistle. 
(What I thus write is a form of crit- 
icism that I dislike intensely: nothing 
is more foolish than hitting upon a su- 
perficial similarity between two play- 
wrights and converting it into a basis 
for one’s critical deductions. But some- 
how I cannot resist the dodge on the 
present occasion.) Milne’s weakness in 
the instance of the play under con- 
sideration lies in the circumstance that, 
while shadowgraphy is amusing, it lacks 
sufficient variety and body to consti- 
tute an entire evening’s entertainment. 
Thus, while his first act is well planned, 
gracefully executed and interesting, his 
two succeeding acts are like sail-boats 
with no wind to drive them. They lie 
on the stage of the Booth Theater, 
their attractive spread of sail ready, be- 
calmed. Mr. Milne’s wind, in this play 
as in his antecedent plays, gives out 
after the first act. 


It IS the critical custom regularly to 

herald Mr. Winthrop Ames as a the- 
atrical producer of exceptional taste 
simply because he is known to be a 


gentleman whose family occupies a 
position of considerable social impor- 
tance in the Back Bay section of Bos- 
ton. The fact that Mr. Ames is actu- 
ally a theatrical producer of exceptional 
taste is a contradiction of his birth and 
social position rather than a predicate. 
Two of the theatrical directors whose 
exceptional taste has placed them to-day 
in the front rank of the world’s pro- 
ducers are, respectively, the son of a 
drunken hooligan and the son of a 
cheap actor. The beauty of the theater 
at its highest and finest usually comes 
out of the gutter. Mr. Ames has sur- 
mounted his handicap splendidly. It 
must have been a tough fight. His 
excellent production of the Milne play, 
tactful, tasteful and at times theatri- 
cally brilliant, is worthy of the son of 
a poor pushcart peddler. 


OLLOWING the idiotic form of 

criticism which I have deplored in 
the review of Milne, I make the ob- 
servation that Mr. Henry Myers’ “The 
First Fifty Years” should have been 
written either by Arnold Bennett or, 
better still, by Somerset Maugham. 
The very qualities that are essential 
to the play, and that currently are lack- 
ing, might have been given it had Ben- 
net or Maugham had a hand in its 
manufacture. An attempt to depict the 
dégringolade of romantic love in mar- 
riage, the play misses fire on a dozen 
counts. Where the call is imperatively 
for derisory humor, the playwright 
brings up a battery of adolescent cyni- 
cism. Where the need is for philosoph- 
ical sympathy, if Nietzsche will forgive 
me the paradox, he trots forth purely 
theatrical reflections. And where the 
play for its proper effect demands 
sharp observation, he wheels forth 
second-hand observations culled from 
novels of dubious merit. 

I have said that Bennett or Maugham 
might have made a good play out of the 
theme. I hazard another name: Jesse 
Lynch Williams. The man who wrote 
“The Married Life of the Frederick 
Carrolls” might profitably have written 
“The First Fifty Years.” 


R. OWEN DAVIS is still at it. 
His last Monday’s play was called 
“Up the Ladder.” The title of his next 
Monday’s play has not been announced 
as I write these lines, although it is 
rumored that his play for the Monday 
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following will be called “The Brady 
Bank Account.” For the three weeks 
after that, the first Monday, I under- 
stand, will see a play entitled “William 
Still Loves Me”; the second a play 
known as “My Pal Bill”; and the third 
a play called “In the Poorhouse.” 
“Up the Ladder,” which is still on view 
as I write, is a typical Davis opus. 
Criticism of Mr. Davis’ work is no 
longer necessary. “A typical Davis 
play” is all that one need say. Every- 
one gets the picture in a flash “A 
Typical Davis Play,” indeed, is a phrase 
that has taken its place in America 
with “For External Use Only” and, per- 
haps more relevantly, “This Way Out.” 


OBSERVE that whenever I take a 

friend with me to the opening of a 
Viennese musical comedy he invariably, 
while pulling on his overcoat, grunts 
that this Viennese waltz thing is dead 
and then begins whistling the tune be- 
fore he is half-way up the aisle. These 
music show Viennese waltzes always 
remind me of oyster crackers: one may 
not care especially for them but, once 
they are put in front of one, one finds 
them more or less irresistible and eats 
them up. The Viennese waltzes are the 
“theater mood” orchestrated. From 
Lehar’s to Kalmann’s and from Fall’s 
to Eysler’s they dramatize the theater 
feeling as only Victor Herbert is able 
to in this country. They are tinsel ro- 
mance and calcium moons and incan- 
descent stars and grease-paint love set 
to music. In “The Rose of Stamboul” 
Herr Leo Fall provides a very fetching 
example of the Prater waltz in its ami- 
ably lugubrious flower. The show in 
its entirety affords pleasant light di- 
version, though the girls may be said 
to be not admirably suited to a revival 
of “Why Smith Left Home.” 

A second music show produced by 
the Messrs. Shubert is an adaptation 
from the French of Armont and Gerbi- 
don, with tunes by Armand Veczey and 
the late Ivan Caryll, and called “The 
Hotel Mouse.” Veczey’s melodies are 
superior to Caryll’s. The original play 
has been adapted with a vengeance and, 
as a consequence, the hero follows the 
American music showcustom of going to 
sleeponthesofaintheotherroom. Miss 
Frances White and Mr. Taylor Holmes 
are the stars of the occasion. The 
comedy is furnished by Mr. Barnett 
Parker and Mr.Stewart Baird’s clothes. 


















































Nikita Balieff and the troupe of bizarre Russian entertainers, in his “Chauve-Souris,” furnish a dash of caviar that 
tickles Arthur Litle’s artistic palette. 
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JUDGE pays $10 weekly for the best story submitted for this page, and $5 for the second 


best. 


HIS JOY EXPLAINED 


E VERYONE inthe vicinity of Drexel 
Boulevard and 47th Street, Chicago, 
knew George Washington, a faithful 
man of all work for nineteen years. 
One morning George was unusually 
cheerful, frequently giving way to a 
suppressed chuckle. He had been 
very much depressed since his mar- 
riage to a young and sprightly lady 
of color, Felicia, and his demeanor on 
this particular morning was marked. 

“George, you seem very happy. Did 
someone leave you a fortune?” his 
mistress asked. 

The old man turned a beaming face. 


The Husband—But, Mary, I really don’t see why you 
must have a new hat for Easter; it seems to me the one 
you got last month is plenty good enough for the occasion. 

Mary (severely)—Now, John, don’t be sacrilegious! 


All others at regular rates. 
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“Bettah dan dat, Miss Minnie. Mah 
wif’ done run off wid a white man las’ 
night. Dat man sho’ git whut’s a 
comin’ to him, fo’ dat gal caint cook 
a pok chop fit fo’ no livin’ man!” 


SIGNALING 


They had been married two months, 
and his best college friend breezed 
unexpectedly into his office. There 
was nothing to do but call the wife and 
ask consent to bring him home to din- 
ner. But her phone wouldn’t answer. 

His wife was delighted when they 
appeared, but confided to husband that 
there was not much, and he was not 
to ask for any more 
of anything when 
she kicked him. 
The fried oysters 
were especially de- 
licious, and friend 
husband urged his 
old chum to have 
some more. The 
guest started to 
pass his plate, ap- 
parently thought 
better of it, and 
drewitback. Friend 
husband became 
more insistent as he 
looked at his wife’s 
animated counte- 
nance as she talked 
to the guest. Again 
the plate started 
towards her, but 
was drawn quickly 
back, and no urging 
would make the 
guest take a second 
helping. 

After the guest 
had departed, the 
wife asked: “Why 
were you so in- 
sistent about those 
oysters? I told 
you that when I 
kicked you, you 
were not to ask for 
more, and I kicked 
and kicked.” 

He looked at her 
blankly, and then 
burst into gales of 
laughter. She 
had kicked the 
guest. 
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Original, unpublished humorous stories only are desired. 





First Prize 
MUSICAL ILLUSIONS 


Two negro soldiers were argu- 
ing over the merits of their re- 
spective regiment buglers. 

“Boy,” said one, “when ou’ 
buglah tuck dat bugle alongside 
his face an’ blow tattoo, yo’ dream 
yo’ in hebben, sho. It am de mos’ 
angelic noise. De Angel Gabriel 
done pick his yeahs, and gnash his 
teef wid envy.” 

“Dat an’t nuffin, boy, nuffin!” re- 
turned the other. “When ou’ 
Euphonius Johnson soun’ de mess 
call, Ah sits down, an’ Ah look 
at mah beans, an’ Ah’s plumb swep’ 
away wid raptuah. ‘Strawbe’ies,’ 
Ah says, ‘Strawbe’ies!—don’ yo’ 
crowd de whip cream offen mah 
plate!’” 











Second Prize 
DOING THEIR BEST 


Saturday morning’s inspection in the 
Army of Occupation was in progress. 
The C. O. was giving his usual lecture 
before the assembled company. 

“Men, you can’t drink this here 
cognac faster than they make it!” he 
bellowed. 

“No, sir,” meekly answers a wee sma’ 
voice from the rear rank, “but” (trium- 
phantly) “we've got ‘em working 
nights.” 

IMPARTIALITY 

May and Anna, daughters of an old 
Southern colonel, were each given a 
ten-dollar bill for Christmas. After 
much discussion each girl bought a 
pair of shoes. 

One night, shortly after this, the 
girls were ready to go to a party. 
May declared her shoes the prettiest, 
while Anna said hers were. While 
they were arguing, Joe, an old negro 
who had been with the family for 
years, passed by. 

“Say, Uncle Joe,” cried May, “which 
shoes do you think are the prettiest, 
Anna’s or mine?” 

“Yes,” said Anna, “do tell us, Uncle 
Joe?” 

The darky, after scratching his head 
several times, finally said: 

“Well, now, I can’t tell; fo’ if I do, 
Miss May will get mad.” 




















HEWEY NBN DHT ¥AG, 


“Are you going to church to-morrow, my dear?” 
“No, but we are sending cards.” 











The best fish stories nowadays come The National Anthem: Ain't it hell Our new slogan should be “Out of 
from outside the three mile limit. to be poor! the dumps by next Christmas!” 
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THE SHINING 
EXAMPLE 


By Watt Mason 


ILLUSTRATION BY 
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’M TIRED of Charles 

Adolphus Stack, who 

lives across the way, 
so I can see him from my 
shack at all hours of the 
day. He is aman of ster- 
ling worth, a saintly man 
and wise, and people say 
the sad old earth will miss 
him when he dies. To all 
the higher, nobler things 
he always has aspired; I 
have no doubt he’s wear- 
ing wings—that’s why he 
makes me tired. 

For I’m a common, 
human toff, with failings 
by the peck; and when my 
Sunday hat blows off, I 
cry aloud, “By heck!” 
Then someone’s sure to 
say to me, “You shouldn't 
cuss like that; why hand out language 
wild and free, because you've lost your 
hat? Consider Charles Adolphus 
Stack, that white and shining guy; to- 
day he fell upon his back and knocked 
his spine awry. And did he hand out 
when he rose cusswords too fierce to 
tell? Ah, no, he brushed his dusty 
clothes, and merely said, ‘Well, well!’ ” 

And so I view that saintly hick, so 
free from faults and sins, and wish 
that I might throw a brick so it would 
hit his shins. If he would only beat 
his wife or swipe a widow’s cow, he 
wouldn’t spoil my useful life as he has 
spoiled it now. I've searched his 
record up and down, to find some flaw 
or scar, but in his bright and dazzling 
crown there is no missing star. 

I stand up strong for people good, 
for people high and fine; but no one’s 
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strong effulgence should _ entirely 
smother mine. Some little flaw is all 
I ask, in those who live next door, and 
then we shall together bask in peace 
forevermore. Oh, let my neighbor 
push the gas and knock a speed law 
cold, or work off counterfeits of brass 
in place of yellow gold. For who can 
peace or comfort know if he who lives 
next door is whiter than the drifted 
snow upon an arctic shore? 

All day around my humble shack, 
where my chaste aunts abide, I hear 
of Charles Adolphus Stack—his name 
is breathed with pride. I sit me down 
to read a book that’s worth its weight 
in hay, and sigh, “Now, in my ingle- 
nook, I'll pass a pleasant day. I know 
I ought to paint the barn, the garden 
I should weed; but labor isn’t worth 
a darn when there’s a book to read. 
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In this fair book the villain rants, the 
hero makes things hum—” Then come 
my tall and stately aunts, with faces 
grim and glum. 

“Alas,” they cry, “and eke alack! 
To see you wasting time, when Neigh- 
bor Charles Adolphus Stack, with in- 
dustry sublime, is cleaning out his 
sheds and pens, and pruning pumpkin 
trees, and chasing down his straying 
hens, and sorting bumble bees! And 
here you sit and do no whack, your 
map suffused with grins! Alas, that 
Charles Adolphus Stack was not 
created twins!” 

I do not like to leave my couch 
before the dawn of day; this early 
rising leaves a grouch that’s hard to 
fan away. I like to slumber till I’m 
tired of dreaming and repose, till I 
have had all I desired of rest and 
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things like those. And when at last 
I leave the hay, my aunts in chorus 
shriek: “Oh, what a shame to waste 
the day, how futile and how weak! 
Here you've been lying on your back 
till half past eight o’clock, while 
Neighbor Charles Adolphus Stack put 
down a concrete walk!” 

Some night, tumultuous and black, 
when winds are wailing drear, I'll am- 


bush Charles Adolphus Stack, and 
finish his career. 
NOTHING ELSE AFOOT 
Post—New York is overcrowded 


with motors. 
Parker—Yes, there’s nothing afoot 
but plans for relief. 


MORAL SUASION 
“No more battleships?” 
“No more battleships.” 
“What are we gonna collect our 
bills with?” 


TURNING IT LOOSE 

“Heavens, woman! You've turned 
yourself into a veritable talking ma- 
chine. Why, all. through our long 
engagement you had hardly a word 
to say.” 

“I know it, but all the time I was 
thinking of things to say after we 
were married.” 


“OH, MAMMA!” 
By Albert Hencke 


In Style 


By Annette Macartney 


T seventeen I wore three skirts, 

And sleeves all buckram lined; 

And stays that came down to my knees 
And scarcely bent behind. 


I wore a bustle (tho’ to speak 
Of this was quite taboo!) 

Oh, little guessed I how I’d look 
In nineteen twenty-two. 


At forty I’ve no corsets on, 
Though icy blasts be-chill. 
One skirt, some laces, pumps 

socks— 
My modesty is nil. 


and 


Each year I gaily doff some clothes, 
But dread the final test— 

That winter when, at grandma’s age, 
I must discard the rest! 
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Portrait of a Middle-class 
City Woman 
By May Williams Ward 


BODY clad in a cotton-mixed 
tricotine dress, almost in the 
mode ... “pearl” beads. ... A mind 
compounded of—Gracious, how high 
butter is—really, Auction is too wear- 
ing—think I'll drop all my clubs but 
the Culture Club—hope I do not miss 
the 5.14 again. ... A soul overlaid with 
trash, hearsay, fads, trivialities, pre 
occupied with her children and her 
soul’s salvation. 
Nevertheless, a sound woman; per- 
haps this very day mothering a half- 
grown Lincoln for to-morrow. 


CASUALLY 


made you pick this 


Judge—What 
man’s pocket? 

Prisoner—Judge, I never picked it. 
It just happened to be next. 
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As Bertram Hartman sees Richard Barthelmess in “The Seventh Day” at the Strand Theater. 


The Business of Being Good 


N “THE SEVENTH DAY” the 
fact is set forth that city dwellers 
are bad and country dwellers are 
good. We have heard that before 
many times, and yet we do not believe 
it. The fact of the matter is, that it 
is easier to seem good in the country. 
In the great open spaces virtue is 
more or less a local issue. The man 
who gets drunk on a mountain top 
offends nobody but himself. Here in 
New York the neighbors hear about it. 
All the tests of virtue are rigorous 
for folk who live elbow to elbow with 
nothing between them but partitions 
of little old last year’s wallpaper and 
a thin dab of plaster. If the man in 
the flat next door, or the one under- 
neath, ever spoke of us as a good man 
it would mean something. As a mat- 
ter of fact, he is not likely to do so, 
because he thinks twelve o'clock is 
late, and often annoys our guests by 
rapping on the steampipes. However, 
all this is irrelevant. If he gave us 
a character it would be won in spite 
of the closest possible scrutiny. The 
things which the neighbors think about 
Farmer Jones are not half so impor- 
tant. He lives ten miles up the road 
around the bend. At that distance 
almost anybody might look good. 
Perhaps he seems less amiable to 
Mrs. Jones, but nobody would think 
of asking a farmer’s wife for an 
opinion about anything. Farmer Jones 
is under no necessity of cultivating 
manners, because he can be as rude as 
he pleases, and it will pass for down- 
right native frankness. To his horses 
he is privileged to talk even more 
freely. And, speaking of horses, ac- 
cording to our city standards, Farmer 
Jones would very probably be set 
down, or sent up, as a swindler. In his 
community they merely laugh and call 
him a shrewd man for horse trading. 


By HeEywoop Broun 


HE fiction of the wickedness of 
cities has been largely created by 
countrymen, and they ought to know. 
Much of what is evil in every large 
town is particularly reserved for visit- 
ing farmers. The theatrical manager 
who puts on a salacious show invari- 
ably has the out-of-town trade chiefly 
in mind. The book agent, stocked up 
with secret court memoirs and droll 
stories and suchlike, never thinks of 
attempting a sale until he has made a 
train trip or at least a long trolley ride. 
We do not mean to contend, of 
course, that these books fail to attract 
much attention in town because of the 
city dweller’s militant purity of heart. 
He has no such thing, but he possesses 
something almost as good as virtue. 
He is a little jaded. What point is 
there in reading about Pompadour 
when there is so much interesting 
gossip to discuss concerning the tenant 
who has just taken apartment 5-A. No, 
country people are not a bit better 
than city folk. They may have a 
slightly smaller number of sins actually 
committed to their credit; but that is 
not the result of virtue, but merely of 
ineptitude. 


“e HE SEVENTH DAY” serves to 

add to the reputation of Richard 
Barthelmess. He shows, as he did in 
“Tol’able David,” ease and sincerity 
and dramatic fire. Henry King, the 
director, has done another good job, 
but the substance of the story is more 
than false. The man who wrote the 
yarn knew that it wasn’t so, and never 
believed a word of it. Moral earnest- 
ness is hard stuff to handle. It can- 
not successfully be faked. 

Turning from “The Seventh Day” 
to “The Mistress of the World,” we 
find a picture which has a curious trick 
of lapsing into broad burlesque. We 
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are never sure whether the producers 
have done it on purpose or whether 
they simply do not know any better. 
Approached with a light heart and an 
uncritical eye, “The Mistress of the 
World” can afford plenty of amuse- 
ment. It is a sort of “Bulldog Drum- 
mond” of the screen. 

We have a heroine much more dis- 
tressed than usual. In the last episode, 
entitled “The City of Gold,” the 
natives of the lost tribes of Ophir 
very nearly make a living sacrifice of 
her upon the altar of their temple. 
Many persons would have been worried 
by this threat of terrible death, but 
this time it disturbed neither the hero- 
ine nor us. After all, we two had 
been through much melodrama to- 
gether. The heroine of a serial and 
a critic of motion pictures have both 
had ample opportunity to learn that 
not very much can be expected of even 
the most promising threats from vil- 
lainous characters. 


OMETHING invariably turns up. 

This time it is an aeroplane. It 
used to be the United States cavalry 
or a squad of bagpipers. Both have 
had to give way to the march of 
science. Producers have found that 
it is easier to imitate the sound of a 
flying engine than of flying hoofs. 
One would think that villainous natives 
would learn a lesson from these various 
dramas and kill their victims at once 
without dilly-dallying about until the 
rescuers spoil the party. In every 
play and picture of this type which 
we have seen there has been ample 
opportunity for quick killing, and the 
villains have nobody to blame but 
themselves. Not only has their delay 
been inexcusable, but there is no point 
at all in their permitting the hero and 

(Continued on page 30) 











Tessa Kosta, who played 
opposite Donald Brian in the 
revival of “The Chocolate 
Soldier,” and now the lead- 
ing flower in “The Rose of 
Stamboul.” 





Photograph by Epwarp THAYER MONROE. 







Kathlene Martyn, one 
of the leading “Sally- 
ites,” and one of the 
reasons why this show 
has stayed so long in 
our alley. 





Photograph by NicKOLAS MURAY. 
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EDITORIAL 


By WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


EASTER 


N OLD, old festival is 
A Easter. Every organ- 

ized religion seems to 
feel the need at the coming 
of the springtime to tie the 
season's hope and joy into 
the heart of man. Hence we 
have the universal festival of 
spring—of the new beginning 
of things, of the perennial 
resurrection. During this 
epoch the hearts of civilized 
white men for a_ thousand 
years and more have taken 
their renewed hopes and as- 
pirations and strivings from 
the story of the resurrection 
of the Hero God of the 
Christian faith! With His 
death our clay is buried every year; with His rise our 
spirit is renewed and strengthened. Easter is of old the 
new year of the soul. Heaven knows that the soul of 
man needs rejuvenation. So Heaven brings “the resur- 
rection and the life’! 

This ancient drama of our two selves, the struggling, 
yearning soul avisioned and aflame, battling with the brute 
in our hearts, forms the theme of a thousand folk-tales. 
Indeed, it is the basic plot of most of the tales that men 
have ever known. It is “the old, old story” of the twin 
selves that wrestle in the soul of man. In the spring, 
man goes forth rejoicing as a bridegroom cometh from 
his chamber, even as a strong man to run a race. Spring 
is the season of courage, of high promise, wherein “He 
is indeed risen.” And in the summer comes the conflict, 
and in the autumn the harvest; and then arise the carping 
cynics and our cackling laughter at the folly of it all. 

But is it futile? Is it folly? Is not the battle worth 
fighting? Does it not leave us year by year, age after 
age, a little closer to the goal—even if we do not know 
the goal? Are not we poor cacklers who rattle our 





“It is the ‘old, old story’ of the twin selves 
that wrestle in the soul of man.” 
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ribaldry amid the autumn failures, the 
fools, the futile and the empty-handed? 
Is not something deep, cosmic, eter- 
nally true and unconquerable in the 
mounting hope and joy of man at 
Easter time? 


BACK TO TOK 


HE pendulum of literary taste in 
"[ America seems to have reached the 

tik of indecency and is swinging 
back to tok. For a year or so among 
those critics whose opinion largely 
governs the fiction-buying American 
public the word “wholesome” has been 
used as a term of reproach. Fiction, 
of course, engages the attention of a 
large majority of book buyers, and 
some of the fiction of the past few 
years has been about as bad as could 
be, being pretty generally dirty, always cynical and 
briny with the pickle of soured souls. The stories 
written by the temple Pharisees of our literature seemed 
to assume that America—which Heaven knows is far from 
perfect—is a jungle of ignorance, meanness, and boasting, 
and that in the Sodom and Gomorrah of sentimental 
hypocrisy there is never one righteous man—never one 
soul that is earnest, honest, wise and kind. 

The signs now are changing. Books are appearing and 
selling well which are portraying decent communities, and 
men and women following high aspirations, even though 
they are not realized. We are turning back from the com- 
plex and sophisticated to the simple and heroic in the char- 
acters of our fiction, in the treatment of fiction and in the 
setting of fiction. Two books of recent months exemplify 
this tendency, “Maria Chapdelaine,” and Herbert Quick’s 
“Vandemark’s Folly.” They dramatize what Jerome once 
called “the yearnings of rural communities.” These books 
are vivid, beautiful and honest pictures of man striving 
against the elements and against his own weakness, not as 
a thing, but as a soul. “Maria Chapdelaine” is a French 














translation which tells of life in Quebec—a sprightly and 
delicious story. ‘“Vandemark’s Folly” is a story of the 
settlement of Iowa. It closes in 1859. But the story of the 
pioneer Middle Westerner never has been more accurately 
and dramatically told. It is more than a novel. It is an 
epic of our pioneer life in the western Mississippi Valley. 
And now that the tik of naturalism has been reached, 
and we are swinging back to the tok of realism, which is 
idealism compounded with the truth, we may expect next 
fall’s best sellers to be better than fairly decent. This 
change will be hard on the children who have grown up to 
expect liaison in every chapter and nothing less than a 
flagrant adultery al fresco in every climax. But father and 
mother and Aunt Helen will begin to read aloud again. 


HAS THE “OPEN SEASON” CLOSED? 


HE other day in New York City, Major Hylan, elected 
only this year with a decisive majority, speaking of 
the war and its causes, and all, dropped, not like Silas 

Wegg into poetry, but into history, forsooth, and delivered 
himself of this gem: 

At the outbreak of the European war the firm of J. P. 
Morgan & Co. had about $300,000,000 invested in foreign 
securities, principally British. The collapse of the British 
Empire would have entailed the impoverishment of the 
house of Morgan. These investments as well as other 
foreign investments of the international bankers needed 
the protection of the United States Government. These 
bankers saw to it that this protection was extended 
through the strong arms of our army and navy. And so 
we had a rich man’s war and a poor man’s fight. 

Of course it is not true historically, and of course it 
is a cowardly insult to the brave and conscientious Ameri- 
cans who went into the war because they felt, and still 
feel, it was the only wise and honorable course to take. 
But its truth or falsity is unimportant; and its insulting 
tone is inconsequential. The important thing is that 
America received the insulting falsehood without 
a flutter of resentment. For saying less we put 
Eugene Debs behind the bars, sent Kate O’Hara 
to jail, threatened Rose Pastor Stokes with im- 
prisonment, and still have seventy or eighty men 
in our Federal penitentiaries. 

Why, one may ask, do we let the Mayor of 
the largest city on the continent, and perhaps the 
largest in the world, say what Hylan said without 
serious question or official rebuke? Is it because 
he belongs to the plug hat respectables? Is it 
because he is one of the leaders of a major party? 
Is it because he spoke at a time when our emotions 
are spent and our nerves fagged and weary? Or 
do we, as a nation, think our dead died in vain? 
Are we disillusioned, jaded, heartbroken and care- 
less? 

Why did Hylan suffer no serious consequences 
for a treasonable utterance? Were we wrong in 
our spy hunts, our red-baiting, our traitor-branding, 
our super-patriotism, during the war? Or have 
we concluded that the restoration of free speech 
precludes enforcing the law against the harmless 
necessary chump? Perhaps that is it, and pot- 
hunting of the jackass is over. If so, then surely 
we shall all feel safer to know that we have 
entered a long closed season for the egregious 
damphool, one of whom each of us, sooner or 
later, is bound to be. Which! 


KENYON’S CROWN OF THORNS 


HE departure of Senator Kenyon to the bench, 

and of Kenesaw Mountain Landis from the 

bench, recalls a story. About a year ago 
there was a great hullabaloo among the Blaa boys 
because Judge Landis was getting $42,000 a year 
from baseball. Senator Blaa made a speech in 
the Senate, and introduced a bill to prohibit any 
Federal judge from taking money in excess of his 
salary for any service. It was a grand little bill. 
When it came up for consideration, Senator 
Kenyon added this amendment: Or “any United 
States Senator,” making it impossible for Senators 
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as well as Federal judges to receive salaries, gifts, or com- 
pensations from any source outside of their salaries. And 
the way the bill was killed shows how effective the Blaa 
Boys are when they get busy. It is a grand and beautiful 
thing to keep a judge from getting a little outside velvet, 
but to take grapes from a Senator—that is pressing the 
crown of thorns upon the brow of labor to beat the band. 


CROSS AND CROWN 

HE other day, in introducing Mr. Herbert Bayard 

Swope, the executive editor of the New York World, 

to an audience in Pittsburgh, the chairman referred 
to him as a “reporter, a correspondent, and an editor,” 
amid a flourish of rhetorical trumpets. Mr. Swope is indeed 
all of these—and more, vastly more. He has the largest 
plug hat per capita in the American newspaper business. 
The average man in the writing game wears a plug hat 
with the same gay, glad joy with which he would put on 
handcuffs, or take off his pants in public. But Herbert 
Bayard Swope can duck under a plug hat with all the grace 
and aplomb with which Charlie Chaplin can hurry to a 
custard pie massage. 

In Paris in 1919, amid the glitter of the royal pageant, 
Herbert Bayard Swope was the only American who wore 
his plug hat in gaudy, shameless pride. One day, when 
other American newspaper men were barred from the 
spectacle at Versailles, wherein the Germans heard the 
first reading of the treaty, Herbert Bayard Swope sailed 
by the outer guard, the inner guard, the doorkeepers and 
the flunkies with no credentials, no insignia, and no diplo- 
matic paraphernalia of any kind except a large, black, 
shiny silk hat, crowning the crust of a rhinoceros. Or- 


dinarily, in an American’s life, his plug hat is a liability. 
Herbert Bayard Swope and the ringmaster are the only 
two people in our social organization who can make the 
plug hat an asset, a glittering, shimmering, festive trophy 
of a high and happy calling. 
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Old Fogies and Young Intellectuals 


AND THE YounG INTRELLECTIAL By 
George H. Doran & Co. 


AMERICA 
Harold Stearns. 


Rea full someone has said, mak- 


eth a full man. But full of what? 

It is making us full of bewilder- 
ment, though perhaps you will retort 
that we don't read, we review, it being 
the general assumption that book re- 
viewers copy the title-page, read the 
last chapter, and get the rest of the 
book by the sense of smell. Few books, 
alas, are strong enough for that! How- 
ever, to return: not long since, Israel 
Zangwill in his play, “The Cockpit,” 
confidently assured us that to leave 
America for Europe is to jump out of 
the melting pot into the fire. Now we 
have read Harold Stearns’ “America 
and the Young Intellectual,” only to be 
assured that all young Americans who 
are not boobs or stock brokers (if Mr. 
Stearns admits a distinction) get to 
Europe as quickly as they possibly can, 
and jolly sensible of them, too. Mr. 
Zangwill and Mr. Stearns can't both be 
right, and the “golden mean” between 
them would leave the poor American 
somewhere in the middle of the Atlantic 
Ocean. We confess we don’t know 
what to do about it. 

What is a “young intellectual”? Judg- 
ing from certain plaints which wail an 
obbligato through the works of Mr. 
Stearns, H. L. Mencken et als, we 
would say, if we were disposed to lev- 
ity on so solemn a subject, that it was 
anybody under fifty who disapproved of 
the 18th amendment. But we are not 
disposed to levity, which naturally has 
no place in this publication, so we will 
not mention the fact that Mr. Stearns 
seems to resent his inability to get a 
drink quite as bitterly as his inability 
to express his individuality untroubled 
by convention, tradition, the social 
taboos of our get-on-in-the-world, ma- 
terialistic America, and we are almost 
driven to suspect that brandy lures him 
Parisward as much as beauty, that he 
hates Main Street as much because it 
is dry as because it is drab. 

A young intellectual is anybody who 
doesn’t admit (or perhaps know) that 
there were any rebels before 1910 
(that’s the “young” part), and who 
seeks his pleasures, his satisfactions, in 
the free life of the mind, believing that 
society should be organized on reason- 
able principles. Looking about the 
America of to-day, the intellectual finds 
a smug, self-satisfied society, in which 


By WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


to be yourself, to be different, is to be 
“queer”; he sees the mass of men striv- 
ing for material ends; he sees a flaccid 
literature, a shoddy stage, all the arts 
and even the sciences in chains to the 
mob or the dull forces of materialism; 
and he detects the rule of greed and 
Mrs. Grundy rather than of reason. So 
the young intellectual, Mr. Stearns says, 
flees to Europe—preferably France, we 
gather—and this is very sad, because 
no man likes to expatriate himself. Be- 
sides, America needs him. 

Well, we are glad Mr. Stearns has not 
gone yet, because his book is written 
bravely and well, and may jar a few 
readers out of their complacency. Bless 
his young heart, what an old story it is 
he tells, though, what a will-o’-the-wisp 
he follows! For youth there is always 
a land beyond the sunset (or the sun- 
rise); that’s what youth is for. Horace 
Greeley’s young man went West. He 
wasn’t an intellectual; he was the 
pioneer who founded Gopher Prairie. 
But does Mr. Stearns really not know 
that it was an unsatisfied longing for 
self-expression which urged him on? 
In a more sophisticated era, the old 
world to the eastward lures, as an 
escape into things of the mind, into a 
society where art and beauty have 
larger sway. But though Mr. Stearns 
may get his wine in Paris, will he escape 
there the bureaucracy he so hates here? 
Will he escape industrialism? Will he 


escape Chauvinism and saber rattling? 
Will be find any work to do that hitches 
him up with his fellows as he must 





Book End—Haw, haw! This talk 
of Bacon writing Shakespeare tickles 
me in the ribs. 
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hitch up if he is to win a lasting peace 
and satisfaction? We think not. 

The younger generation is raising 
quite a hullabaloo just now, and blam- 
ing us old fellows, especially the Puri- 
tan fathers, for most of the ills that 
flesh is heir to. All right—what of it? 
Running away won’t do any good, and 
above all throwing every restraint over- 
board and doing as each one darn 
pleases won't do any good. Certainly 
none of the young intellectuals we have 
met can speak French well enough to 
get far in Paris. If Main Street is drab 
and ugly and smugly intolerant (as it 
is), a little less intellect and a little more 
heart in the dissatisfied few might do 
something to make it more beautiful, 
and more tolerant. At any rate, the 
attempt is a man’s job, and a challenge. 
Going to Paris won't help it a bit. Be- 
sides, the young intellectuals aren’t so 
badly off as they think they are. They 
seem to have little difficulty in getting 
into print; they are playing with the 
theater now with admirable success; 
they are influencing as many of their 
fellows as can reasonably be expected 
in any society. If they point to the 
presence of Henry Cabot Lodge as an 
American delegate to the Arms Con- 
ference, as an argument for fleeing to 
France, we have a snappy comeback. 
We point to Briand as a French dele- 
gate. Ourself having been a radical for 
a full quarter century, having fought 
what we considered the good fight for 
a changed society long before the new 
generation had substituted suspenders 
for large safety pins, we still hope to 
fight it right here, and to die without 
seeing the red dawn, either. One reason 
is, that we are rather fond of the bit of 
soil that nourished us, and even of our 
neighbors who voted for Harding. An- 
other is, that we have no idea we’d meet 
the dawn if we went east 2,000 miles. 
Another is, that prohibition is no cross 
to us; we never did like the stuff. 


THe UNCOLLECTED Poetry AND Prose oF WALT 
WHITMAN. Edited by Emory Holloway. Two 
vols. Doubleday, Page. 

Large quantities of Whitman's early 
journalistic stuff, including a temper- 
ance novel, written before he published 
“Leaves of Grass.” Much of it is 
painfully normal—which is to say, 
dull. Interesting to the student, but 
has anybody investigated Whitman's 
grave since the book came out? 
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—Annapolis Log. 


PROFESSORS 


I HAVEN'T any love for my profes- 
sors, 
they seem a rather dizzy crowd to 
me; 
Not one of all the lot I’ve ever met 
with 
Was nearly what he thought himself 
to be. 
They run mostly to sideburns and black 
goggles, 
They’ve seldom any thatch upon 
the dome; 
Their language is excessive when they 
try to be impressive, 
And they lead a chap to think there’s 
no one home. 
—Oregon Columbiad. 
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Irresponsible 


Joyous, 


WONDERFUL! 

Registrar—Mr. Brown, you have 
over-cut French. Why do you go to 
New York so often? 

Stude—Why—I—er— go to see my 
grandmother. 

“Do you mean the one I saw you 
with last Saturday? Wonderful how 
these old women get around nowa- 
days!”"—Yale Record. 


POLISH 
“What did your son learn at col- 
lege?” 
“Well, sir, he can ask for money in 
such a way that it seems an honor to 
give it to him.”—Virginia Reel. 


THE ONE THING 
I like ’em short, 
I like ’em tall, 
I like ’em lovin’, 
Or not at all. 
—Hamilton Royal Gaboon. 
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A Study in Evolution—Old Bean. 
—Stanford Chaparral. 


SOMETHING TO BLOW ABOUT 


AMMAN may very modest be 
And play a violin 
Or thumb with skill of high degree 
A tuneful mandolin. 


At singing he may leave behind 
The ordinary man 

And still be of that humble kind 
That boast not when they can. 


But yet it has been ever so 
As far as I have known 
That everyone has had to blow 
To play a saxophone. 
—Cornell Widow. 
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Bill—I can swear as well as my big brother. 
Jim—Pooh! That’s nothing! I can swear as well as my big sister.—Johns 


Hopkins Black and Blue Jay. 








Digest of 


BELLBOY has invented an in- 

genious system of calling sleepy 
guests. The other night a man left 
instructions that he wished to be called 
early. 

Next morning he was disturbed by 
a loud tattoo on the door. 

“Well?” he demanded sharply. 

“I’ve got a message for you, sir.” 

Yawning until he strained his face, 
the guest jumped out of bed and un- 
locked the door. The bellboy handed 
him an envelope and then went away 
quickly. 

The guest opened the envelope and 
took out a slip of paper bearing the 
words: “It’s time to get up.”—Pitts- 
burgh Chronicle-Telegraph. 


Ben Turpin’s press agent has a story 
about the comedian that will be en- 
joyed by his admirers: 

Ben went into a bank recently to 
have a check cashed. 

The teller looked him over carefully 
and asked: “Have you any way to 
identify yourself?” 

“Sure!” replied Ben. And he be- 
came cross-eyed and did his famous 
film fall. “Now do you know me?” 
he asked. 

“No,” answered the teller. “But 
here’s your money. You've earned 
it."—Youngstown Telegram. 


A portly woman had, by mistake, 
taken a seat in a railway coach re- 
served for smokers. With uncon- 
cealed indignation she saw the man 
next to her fill his pipe. 

“Sir,” she said in frigid tones, 
“smoking always makes me ill.” 

The man calmly lit his pipe and 
puffed contentedly, and at the same 
time replied: 

“Does it, ma’am? Well, take my 
advice and give it up.”"—Chicago Her- 
ald and Examiner. 


“Did you ever win an argument with 
Mrs. Dubwaite?” 

“Once,” said Mr. Dubwaite.” 

“What about?” 

“I don’t recall, but I have a vivid 
recollection that her mouth was full of 
hairpins.”—Birmingham Age-Herald. 


Among the day’s pathetic figures is 
the local storekeeper who, locked in a 
telephone booth by a holdup man, 
didn’t have a nickel to phone for the 
police.—Buffalo Express. 











the World’s Humor 


“Have you ever noticed, pa, how 
often ma says ‘And so on, and so on’?” 

“Yes, my son, but it never applies 
to buttons.”— Boston Transcript. 
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“Why, dear, this is the fifteenth taxi 
you have taken since yesterday!” 

“Didn’t I tell you how strongly I 
protested against the high price of 
automobiles?”—Le Rire (Paris). 
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“Instead of urging these men to fight, 
you ought to try to stop them,” said 
the indignant bystander. 

“Don’t you worry about this little 
set-to,” said the man who was holding 
the belligerents’ hats and coats. “Both 
of them are kin to me, and no matter 
which one wins I can’t lose.”—Bir- 
mingham Age-Herald. 


A certain French-Canadian, whose 
knowledge of the king’s English was 
rather sparse, was invited to stay a 
few days with some English-speaking 
friends in Montreal. On his arrival, 
the following conversation ensued: 

“Comment ea va, Pierre? How are 
you?” 

“Well, my fr’en’, I don’t feel ver’ 
good. I hafe a little hourse on the 
t’roat; in fac’ I have a colt.”—Satur- 
day Evening Post. 


“Have those slouchy old men I saw 
hugging the stoves in the groceries and 
elsewhere any occupation?” asked a 
guest who had just returned from a 
stroll around town. 

“Yep! Waiting for summer to 
come, so’s they can loaf outdoors and 
see everything that’s going on,” re- 
plied the landlord of the Petunia 
tavern.—Kansas City Star. 


“T understand you have all the money 
you want,” said the ancient publisher. 

“T have,” answered Solomon. 

“Well, I'm sorry. Those proverbs 
of yours are good stuff. I might have 
made some money for both of us by 
syndicating them.”—Washington Star. 


“Does your wife go to church to see 
what other women wear?” asked Mr. 
Nosey. 

“No,” replied Mr. Newrich, “we are 
now sufficiently prosperous for her to 
go in order to let other women see 
what she wears.”—Boston Transcript. 


“Why do you irritate the cook?” 

“I want her to whip some cream. 
She chastises it thoroughly when she 
is irritated.”—Louisville Courier-Jour- 
nal. 


North—The doctor says that deep 
breathing will kill microbes. 

West—Yes, but how are we going to 
make ’em breathe deep?—New York 


Sun. 




















Algy—Whatever’s that noise upstairs? 


Edwina—Perhaps you'd better go now, darling. 


up.—London Mail. 


North—Dobb’s grammar is terrible! 
He’s always saying, “I got.” 

West—That’s all right if he got 
enough.—New York Sun. 


Nurse—Why, Bobby, you selfish 
little boy! Why didn’t you give your 
sister a piece of your apple? 

Bobby—I gave her the seeds. She 
can plant ‘em and have a whole or- 
chard.—Kingston Standard. 


“Ah, a bunch of beautiful roses from 
Mr. Jobson,” exclaimed Miss Peacher 
“I wonder what is on the dear boy’s 
mind?” 

“Probably the price of the roses,” 
said her sarcastic friend.—Birmingham 
Age-Herald. 


Some Kansans are tough. One Kan- 
san who lives near Hiawatha adver- 
tises that he is so tough he can walk 
a barbed wire fence barefooted, with 
a wild cat under each arm, looking for 
a rattlesnake to jump on. Texas 
should quarantine against him.—Honey 
Grove (Tex.) Signal. 


“Then you wouldn’t let him pro- 


pose?” 
“Not last night.” 
“Why not?” 


“We were at a bridge.” 

“Hasn’t he won you?” 

“Yes, but I didn’t want it said that 
he won me at a bridge party.”—Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 


“Had a horrible dream last night!” 

“That so? I would worry about 
it, if I were you. You know dreams 
go by contrary.” 

“Sometimes. But this one, I know, 
is a true prophecy. I was playing 
golf and missed a dozen short putts. 
A man is in a bad way when he doesn’t 
play better golf in his sleep than he 
does on the links.”"—Detroit Free 
Press. 


It’s the maid getting 








“Fashions are hindrances to health.” 

“I don’t think so,” rejoined Miss 
Cayenne. “Only robust people can 
wear silk stockings in winter and furs 
in summer.”’—Washington Star. 


“Did your brother have any luck 
when he was hunting tigers in India, 
John?” 

“Yes, sir, great luck—he never met 
any.”—Irish World. 


An experienced golfer, in a fit of 
condescension, invited a novice to a 
game. The novice, to the golfer’s 
dismay and disgust, plowed up the 
ground all round the ball at every 
stroke. 

The golfer stood it for a while, but 
after one particularly vicious dig into 
the tee, he remarked: 

“You've revoked.” 

“We're playing golf, not whist,”’ said 
the novice. 

“Yes,” replied the golfer, “but you 
have just played a spade where you 
should have played a club.’’—Royal 
Magazine. 





























The Larger Boy—I want a tooth took out, an’ I don’t want gas, ’cos 


I'm in a ’urry.” 


The Dentist—That’s a brave young man! 


Which tooth is it? 


The Larger Boy—Show ’im yer tooth, Albert!—Passing Show (London) 
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“I told him to his face that I didn’t want to see him any more.” 
“What did he say?” 


“Nothing. 


Little Bess had been naughty and 
had been severely punished by her 
mother, and told that she might ex- 
pect another dose from her father 
when he came home. In a few min- 
utes her crying ceased, and she rose 
with a determined look upon her little 
face and seized her hat. 

“Where are you going?” asked her 
mother. 

“Out to tell all the family secrets 
to the neighbors,” said the child firmly. 
—Boston Transcript. 


Sherlock and the faithful Watson 
were strolling down Piccadilly. 

“There’s a woman in very short 
skirts just behind us, my dear doctor,” 
murmured the great detective. 

“Marvelous!” enthused Watson, 
after he had corroborated the state- 
ment by a glance behind. “How in 
the world did you ever know without 
turning your head?” 

“Purely elementary, dear old fel- 
low. I merely observed the faces of 
the people who are walking toward 
us.”"—American Legion Weekly. 


Spring Pests: 1. The fellow who 
wants the window open, and (b) the 
fellow who wants the window closed. 

2. The fellow who wants the door 
open, and (b) the fellow who wants 
the door closed. 

3. The fellow who wears his summer 
thingamajiggers all the year, and (b) 
the fellow who wears red flannels up to 
May. 

4. Housecleaning. — Richmond 
Times-Dispatch. 


“How’s the new baby? Last I 
heard you wanted to call her Pearl and 
her ma was holding out for Ruby.” 

“And her grandma wanted to name 
her Opal.” 

“Well, how did it come out?” 

“Ignored nobody and satisfied every- 
body.” 

“Eh?” 

“Called her Jewel.” — Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 


He turned out the light."—Kasper (Stockholm). 


It was during the impaneling of a 
jury; the following colloquy occurred: 

“You are a property holder?” 

“Yes, your honor.” 

“Married or single?” 

“I have been married for five years, 
your honor.” 

“Have you formed or expressed any 
opinion?” 

“Not for five years, your honor.”— 
Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation. 


Fisherwoman—Don’t you want to 
buy some fine crabs, sir? Look— 
they’re all alive. 

Summer Boarder—Yes, but are they 
fresh?—Le Journal Amusant (Paris). 


“You are a beautiful girl, and I hope 
you think I am sincere.” 

“I can’t help thinking you are sin- 
cere when you talk like that.”—Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 






“You're some prophet, you are!” 
snarled the grouchy man. 

“What’s the matter?” asked his 
friend. 

“The matter is that tip you gave me 
about your candidate having a walk- 
over. Some tip! I must say. You 
told me I could bet my shirt on it.” 

“And did you?” 

“T did, thanks to you.” . 

“Well, then, what are you kicking 
about?” said his friend optimistically. 
“See what you'll save in laundry bills.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


“What kind of orator is Senator 
Snorthsworthy?” 

“He’s about the average speaker.” 

“Tear” 

“If he hasn’t anything in particular 
to talk about he may discourse for an 
hour and a half, but if he has a mes- 
sage to deliver he can get it out of 
his system in thirty minutes.”—Bir- 
mingham Age-Herald. 


“He thought he was a statesman, so 
we sent him to Congress.” 

“Does he fill the mantle of Clay or 
the shoes of Webster?” 

“Naw, all he fills is the former 
vacancy.”—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


“They have made wonderful im- 
provements in the automobile.” 

“Yes, but there still is one important 
feature they need that they haven't 
got.” 

“What is that?” 

“They need to make them so they 
will shy at railroads the way the horses 
used to.”—Milwaukee Sentinel. 


“It seems the courts can do any- 
thing nowadays.” 

“How come?” 

“They just arraigned a deaf man, and 
the judge asked him when he would 
like to have his hearing.”—Buffalo Ex- 


press. 
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Retired Butcher—Well, I reckon we’ve done them Robinsons in the eye 
this time, Emmar—them and their tiger-skin rug!"—Passing Show (London). 
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Sandy—So ye didna’ go away for the New Year, Mac? 


Mac—No, Sandy. 


tae enclose a stamped envelope for reply.—Passing Show(London). 


Guest—Do you make a reduction to 
people in the same line of business? 

Manager—Yes. Are you a restaura- 
teur? 

“No. I’m a thief by profession.”— 
La Baionnette (Paris). 


“What's it the sign of when your 
girl refuses to kiss you?” asks a hurt 
contemporary. Well, it used to mean 
she had a split lip or had been eating 
onions, and we don’t believe the femi- 
nine nature has changed any.—Buftalo 
Times. 


“The Gadders are still talking of 
going abroad.” 

“Yes, but I don’t believe they have 
the slightest intention of going.” 

“Then why do they talk about it?” 

“Remarks of that sort make a pro- 
found impression in $5,000 -a-year 
circles."—Birmingham Age-Herald. 


Teacher—Willie, can you tell me 
how matches are made? 

Willie—No, ma’am; but I don't 
blame you for wanting to find out. 

“Why, what do you mean?” 

“Mother says you have been trying 
to make one for years.” — Detroit 
News. 


Personally we think it is nice for a 
man to be always-cheerful, but it gets 
on our nerves for a dentist to sing at 
his work.—Dallas News. 


“What prevented the Capperding- 
Pepperdance wedding?” inquired the 
able editor of the Tumlinville Torch 
of Liberty and Tocsin of the Times. 

“Well, some says the bride was too 
hasty,” replied Newt Stradling from 
out about Frog Level. “And as she 
whipped the groom for something or 
nuther while they were waiting for the 
preacher to come, and so enthusias- 
tically so, as you might put it, that 
when he tore loose from her and lit 
out he got to going so fast they say 
he hain’t arrived back yet, I reckon 
likely they are right about it.”—Kan- 
sas City Star. 





Young Housewife (timidly)—They 
look nice, but—aren’t they just a little 
—just a little— 

Fishmonger—Don’t yer worry about 
that, mum. They was caught when 
the tide was on the turn.—Pearson’s 
Weekly. 
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The Macgregors wrote an’ invited me to their place, an’ I'd like to have gone, but they forgot 


“How much did you make during the 
war?” 

“Ten dollars a day.” 

“Did you earn it?” 

“Boss, I'll be frank with you. Some- 
times my conscience hurt me, so the 
only way I could get any relief was 
to stand in the street and cheer the 
flag until I was hoarse.”—Birmingham 
Age-Herald. 


“I verily believe that Mrs. Newrich 
thinks as much of her dog as she does 
of her baby.” 

“Well, one can hardly blame her; 
the dog has a pedigree.” — Boston 
Transcript. 


“I must get a new siren for my car.” 
“Has your old girl given you the 
shake?”—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


“Were you a bright boy at school?” 

“Very,” replied Senator Sorghum. 
“I was not very strong for text-books, 
but I was a wonder at thinking up 
excuses for not being able to answer 
some of the questions put to me.”— 
Washington Star. 


“There are many roads to riches.” 
“I quite agree with you,” said a 
prosperous looking citizen who, as a 
matter of fact, was a bootlegger. 
“Have you any choice?” 
“Personally, I prefer a milk route.’ 
—Birmingham Age-Herald. 
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“What's the population of Paris, mother?” 

“Wait till your father has finished writing his sermon and then ask 

him.” 
“TI don’t think he knows much about any place except Heaven.” 


A Pretty Custom at Washington 


(Continued from page 4) 


boys, forgetting their eggs and their 
differences, spring as one boy on the 
new-comer, smash his undyed egg on 
the point of his chin, bash his hat 
down on his frontal sinus, bloody his 
nose, kick him on every convenient 
point of his anatomy, and then make 
him walk Spanish out of the west gate 
and throw him into an ash barrel be- 
hind the Pan American Building. .. . 

When they returned, their own eggs 
had all rolled down to the Potomac, ; 
and were swimming toward Mount 
Vernon, leaving a red, white and blue 
wake of fast colors in the water. 

“Anyhow,” the boys said, “we settled 
Sammy Public’s hash. The fresh 
thing! Let’s go into the White House 
and get some lemonade.” 

“The lemon,” President Hardapple 
began, as the liveried servants passed 
around the trays, “is a noble fruit. It 
is now grown in this country, where 
the sunny valleys of California smile 
up to the towering, snow-clad peaks of 
the high Sierras, and by levying a 
tariff on imported lemons we can—” 

“Raise money for a bonus!” cried 
the boys from St. Legion. 

A look of pain crossed the Presi- 
dent’s chiseled features and he hastily 
left the room. The last thing he 
heard was the crash of falling glass, 
and the St. Legion cheer: 


For taxes, for tariffs, we don’t care 
a cuss, 

We fought and we bled, and we want 
a bonus. 


Later, peeping from a window, he 
saw the lone figure of the little Borah 
boy, his clothes torn and one eye 
closed, busily raking under the barbed 
wire and trying to gather a few whole 
eggs from the tulip beds. 
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"Sentiment 1s mighty fine “T never, never fail to, send—_. 
But Ill take food along with mine’ Greetings to my lady friend 
“Greeting cards” said Perc “look cute Were off now for Matildas house 




















With romance flitting through his head 
Pere hardly knew just what he said. 
But from the jestures of his hand. 




















But [ll put mine on chicken fruit Continued Pere, the gallant mouse. Matilda seemed to understand 
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dust like a gallant knight of yore Percy dearly loved to dine; Alas! Alack' The shell he broke - 
He bowed until he touched the floor “Thanks; said he, “the pleasures mine’ The dinner ended in a joke' 
.. Youre such a thoughtful one’ said she, “Easter 99s are hard to peel; dust one thing Fercy overlooked. ~ 
Pray, shell the egg and dine with me* lalways crack them with my heel” The Easter e9q had not been cooked! 
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“Well?” 
“It wouldn't have been 
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‘well’ if we hadn't both been driving on Keily-Spring field Cords !”’ 


OT only will the new Kelly Kant-Slip Cord 

tire help the driver to keep his car under 

control on slippery streets, but it will give him 

the long, uninterrupted mileage which Kelly users 

have come to expect as a matter of course. Best 

of all, you can now buy Kellys for no more than 
you would have to pay for ordinary tires, 
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From N. Y. every Wed. & Sat. 
From Bermuda every Tues. & Sat. 
Tickets good on either steamer, 
Offering unequalled express service 


Fastest Steamers to Bermuda 


The palatial steamers of the Furness 
Bermuda Line land their passengers and 
baggage directly at Hamilton Dock, 
avoiding the discomforts, inconvenience 
and delay of landing by tender. These 
steamers use oil fuel. 


S. S. “FORT VICTORIA” 


Twin-screw, 14,000 tons displacement 
_S. S. “FORT HAMILTON” 
Twin-screw, 11,000 tons displacement 


Bermuda offers all outdoor sports, 


including Golf, Tennis, Sailing, Bathing, Fish- 
ing, Riding, Driving, etc. 
No Passports—Many Modern Hotels. 


Write for attractive inclusive rates. 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 


34 Whitehall St., N. Y. Or any Tourist Agent 

















MAORS) uc 


Price 20¢ per BorrLe 
MAJOR MFG.CO 
Rubber Cement | NEWYORK City 





Good Opportunity for Few Reliable Men. Sell 


advertising thermometers made by world’s largest 
thermometer makers. Liberal commissions. Sales 
easy Write giving experience and _ references 
r. B. Div. Taylor Instrument Companies, Roch- 
ester N.Y 4 








The End of a Cape Cod 
Wedding Day 
By Fred W. Ross 


For thirty years Abner had courted 
Rebecca. As time slipped away, 
the members of their families passed 
on and they were at last left alone and 
felt free to marry. So on a bright 
October morning Abner drove Rebecca 
in the shay over the road to Center- 
ville. A justice of the peace tied the 
knot. 

That evening in Rebecca’s living- 
room Abner sat before the fire dozing 
now and then over pipe and paper. Be- 
neath the rays of an oil lamp ona center 
table sat Rebecca, busy with a needle. 
Neither had spoken for some time. 
The silence would have been complete 
but for the cat that purred, the sing- 
ing teakettle, and the deep tick of the 
stately clock, over the face of which 
rocked a tiny ship between the rising 
moon and the setting sun. 

The scene was as it had been nearly 
ten thousand times before. 





Cuticura Soap 


SHAVES -—— 


Without Mug 


Caticura Soap is the favorite forsafetyrazorshaving. 




















From Yawn to Yawn. 


Abner aroused himself, knocked the 
ashes from his pipe and crossed the 
room, took his hat from the hook, and 
started to slip on his pea-jacket, when 
Rebecca spoke. 

“Abner, where are you going?” 

“Going home, of course.” 

“Why, Abner; what do you mean by 
going home. Don’t you know we are 
married?” 

Abner stood still for a second, then 
a smile rippled over his old face. 

“Well, I'll be jiggered if I didn't 
forget all about it.” 


I Love Shining Things 
By May Williams Ward 


SOME of them are home things: 

A napkin’s well-ironed sheen; 

My opal bowl; the polished stair; 
Windows crystal clean. 


Some of them are Nature things: 
A dew-drop’s glassy bubble; 
Silver cloud-rim; glittering star; 

The rainbow’s mirrored double. 


Best of them are love things: 
My wedding ring’s smooth shine; 
Your eyes with gleaming fires of love 
Which kindle sparks in mine. 





| PROOF 
“Hubby, do you love me?” 
“Of course.” 
“How much do you love me?” 
“Well, here’s my check book. You 
| can glance over the stubs.” 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, etc., required by the Act of Con- 
gress of August 24, 1912. 
Judge, published weekly. 
At New York, N. Y., for April 1, 1922. 
State of New York 
County of New York {*™ 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Douglas H. Cooke, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the Editor and Business Manager of Judge, and 
that the following is, to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management, etc., of the aforesaid publica- 
tion for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied 
in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, to 
wit: 1.—That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
manager are: Publisher, Leslie-Judge Co., 627 
West 43rd St., New York, te 2 Editor, 
Douglas H. Cooke, 627 West 43rd St., New 
Yorn, NM. Y.3 ih a Editor, Eliot Keen, 
627 West 43rd St., New York, N. Y.: Business 
Manager, Douglas H. Cooke, 627 West 43rd St., 
New York, A 2.—That the owner is: 

William Green, 627 West 43rd St.. New York, 

3.—That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
None. 4.—That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the company 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting, is given: also 
that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe 
that any other person, association, or cor- 
poration has any interest direct or indirect in 
the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him. DOUGLAS H. COOKE. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me _ this 
17th day of March, 1922. Joseph T. Cooney, 
— Public, New York County Clerk's No. 

198. New York County Register’s No. 4048. 
Commission expires March 30th, 1924. 














Easter Suggestions for Limited | 
=="““ WL, DOUGLAS 
(Continued from page 7) & 7 
razor. Another easy way to attract FOR MEN AND WOMEN $7.00 & $8.00 SHOES 


a large crowd of rabbits is to put on 


> | YOU CAN ALWAYS 
a white coat and blacken your face | | ss Money By WEARING | ALSO MANY STYLES AT $5.00 & $6.00 


with burnt cork. Inside of three | W LDOUGLAS SHOES 











minutes you will have around you at | SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY WHEN YOU BUY W.L.DOUGLAS SHOES 
least forty rabbits perfectly crazy to TO YOU AT ONE PROFIT CONSIDER THE EXTRA QUALITY 
ee YOV RECEIVE FOR THE PRICE PAID 


know “how late we are,” or “is this 
Buffalo we are coming into?” Ai still | [7 ae, 
biter lan would be fo ive an amb | [PERRET] W-2 Doula shove ar mde of th 
lance or a hearse and drive it into the 7| .| market affords. We employ the high- 
middle of a large field. Nothing at- | est paid, skilled shoemakers, all work- 
tracts the rabbits quite as much as a ing with an honest determination to 
nice bloody accident or a first-class make the best shoes for the price that 
funeral. ~—i| money can buy. 


Once you have caught your Easter | J. | When you need shoes look for a W.L. 
rabbits and taken them home, the ques- | Douglas store. We own 108 stores lo- 
tion resolves itself into the problem cated in the principal cities. You will (— 
of inducing each rabbit to lay a large find in our stores manykindsand styles |. 


number of colored eggs. This should ig ana gene cy Saal epee W 
not be difficult unless, of course, the 


sides te b iti Th than you can buy elsewhere. 
rabbits happen to be moulting. e 

secret of a success with rabbits lies Our $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are excep- | |), portrait is the 
: : . : tionally good values. There is one point ‘ 

in surrounding them, during Lent, with “ - ° best known shoe 

. : we wish to impress upon you that is in th 

an environment suggestive of colored worth dollars for you to remember. Trade Mark in the 
eggs. Confine your conversation, when W. L. Douglas shoes are put into all — —— 
you are within hearing distance of ehighest s 


of our stores at factory cost. We do not . < 
the rabbits, entirely to such topics as make one cent of profit until the shoes of quality at the low 
































W.L. Douglas name 


THE STAMPED PRICE 
IS YOUR PROTECTION 


: in| AGAINST est possible cost. 
may tend to stimulate the rabbit’s | }} UNREASONABLE profits ¥f are sold to pe When you buy oo The iatrinsic value 
imagination along those lines.  In- at any one of our stores you pay only | +. Trade Mark lies 


one small retail profit. in giving to the con- 


No matter where you live, shoe dealers | sumer the equiva: 
cansupply youwithW.L.Douglasshoes. | lent of the price 
They cost no more in San Francisco | paid for the goods. 
than they do in New York. Insist upon Catalog Free. 


having W. L. Douglas shoes with the 
: , name and retail price stamped on the 
a few minutes each evening and talk sole. Do not takea substitute and pay ceamhina’ 


to the rabbits, you will find that on one or two extra profits. Order direct wy “Dougias Shoe Co., 
Easter morning there will be in each from the factory and save money. 745 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 
rabbit’s cage a nice pile of hard-boiled —_ —— - —-~ — 

colored eggs. 


sist that your wife, when she is feed- | 
ing or playing with the creatures, be 
sure to wear that colored wrapper of 
hers with the egg-stains all over the 
front of it. And then, if you can | 
induce a subway guard to come in for 














Other Admissions the Boy 
Washington Might Have 
Made 
By Edmund J. Kiefer 


**T— CANNOT tell a lie, father. I’ve 

set your wig up in the apple tree 
for a bird’s nest. I managed with 
my little step-ladder.” 

“TI may as well tell you, mother, your 
supply of bedroom candles was used 
up in our cave. I fetched them at 
the suggestion of our gang.” 

“If you must know, father, you’ll 
find the family brougham ditched down 
near the cross-roads. We were play- 
ing stage-coach and it got away from 
us. 

“T suppose I’m to blame for the mud 
streaks all over your  patch-quilt, 
mother. The fact is, I put my little 
dog to sleep there.” 





The Fat One—Hmp! Her husband’s a self-made man, and so are her hats! 














BOOK ON _ “I got your buckeled slippers soaked ~~ Are You a Mason? 
DOG DISEASES | |i" the brook, grandpa—if I die for What Book Do You Want Most? 
it. I wanted to see what kind of sail- 
And How to Feed boats they’d make.” We Have It! 
Mailed free to any address by — ate up that plum pudding we were f 


Send for a complete catalogue 
of Masonic bouks, jewelry and 
supple 

REDDING & COMPANY 

Dept. X 200 Fifth Ave., New York City 


the Author 


America’s 
Pioneer H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc.. | | the truth, I couldn’t resist stuffing it 


to have for dinner, mother. To tell 











Dog Medicines | 129 West 24th Street, New York 








into my little stomach.” 
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The very latest and best, 
authoritative 


GUIDE BOOKS 
to Cuba and the 
West Indies 


If you do business with, are interested in, or 
ever expect to visit Cuba and the West Indies, 
you will want these books. 

They are the very latest and best, authori- 
tative Guide Books to Cuba and the West 
Indies, including the Virgin Islands 

Simply as literature you will gain much from 
their interesting text and their remarkable 
pictures which have been specially gathered 
for these books and printed from new type 
and plates on fine quality book paper 


i 


] 











Profusely illustrated with photographs and 
maps. Up-to-date, authoritative information 
on Jamaica, Haiti, Santo Domingo, Porto 
Rico, Virgin Islands, St. Kitts, Nevis, Mar- 
tinique, St. Lucia, Barbados, ‘Trinidad, Cura- 
cao. Covering excursions, sports and amuse- 
ments, historical facts and places, hotels, 
markets, customs, and clear information that 
will make getting about easy and pleasant. 
Pocket size, flexible binding, Cover $ 

in colors, helpful maps. Sent postpaid 1 
on receipt of price 














A companion volume to the book on 
the West Indies, devoted exclusively to the 
Island of Cuba, covering historical data; 
Commerce; Havana; Cabana; Morro Castle: 
Havana's Hotels, Cafes, Theatres and movies, 
Sports, Souvenirs; Currency; Y. M. C. A 

Information; Matanzas; Transportation; 
Post Office; Santiago; Antilla; Manzanillo; 
Guantanamo; Cienfuegos; Camaguey; Amer- 
ican Colonies; Churches; Social Customs; 
Postal, Telegraph and Cable; National Holi- 
days. Pocket size, flexible binding, 

cover in colors, helpful maps. Sent 75c 


postpaid on receipt of price. . 


WILLIAM GREEN, INC. 


627 W. 43rd ST., NEW YORK CITY 

















The Business of Being Good. 
(Continued from page 14) 


the heroine to rig up a wireless appar- 
atus and call for help. There is such 
a thing as carrying the principle of 
free speech too far. 

Of course, every popular dramatist 
and scenario writer is a propagandist 
at heart. He insists on rescuing the 
hero and the heroine whether it spoils 
the fun of the audience or not, because 
he has it in mind to teach a lesson. 
He hopes that you, Mr. and Mrs. 
Motion-Picture-Goer, will point it out 
to your little son. Wait your oppor- 
tunity. It will come in the last few 
feet, when we see hero and heroine 
spinning into the air and villains dis- 
consolately looking after them and re- 














Turn Your Spare 
Time Into Cash 


We shall not only show you how, 
but will supply everything you 
need for the job, and give you 
special help and co-operation— 
all without expense to you. 

If you have an earnest desire to make 
some extra money, let us tell you what 
others are doing by acting as subscription 
representatives for Leslie’s Weekly, 
Judge and Film Fun. 

Address Desk 1, Agency Department, 

Leslie-Judge Company 
627 West 43d Street New York City 














Easter Greetings. 


gretfully fingering knives now rendered 


| futile. If your little boy is a normal 
| individual he will probably be some- 





| 


what regretful that hero and heroine 
escaped. It is then your duty to use 


the disappointed villains as an object | 


lesson and to gently admonish your 
youngster, “Never put off until to- 
morrow what you can just as well do 
to-day.” 


WHEN TRUTH IS PAINFUL 

Mrs. Quizz—And now, dear little 
Willie, how old do you think I look? 

Little Willie—Aw! I don’t want ta 
tell you! Ma told me to be perlite! 
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Birth Control 


The BOOK You Have Always Wanted, 
CLEARLY and PLAINLY WRITTEN 


Cash, money 
order, check 
or stamps 





By a Distinguished American Physician 
Contains several striking Ulustrattons 
Send for it to-day. When supply is exhausted 
you cannot get a copy at any price. 
Dept. 38, HUMAN WELFARE SOCIETY 
257 West 7ist St. New. York 
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{SUPREME SILKS fr MENS SHIRTS 
‘ d 





fT, 
| he outdoor man knows the shirt of silk to 
be the most important ttem of his dress— its 
sofi-textured fabne yielding to every play of 
muscle, yet keeping him warm in winter. 








coolin summers— 


A BORED MEETING y ae 
The Bride—Oh, Jack! Isn't it homelike to sit and But its silk must be one of the 


yawn together? Cmpire Loomeraft Silks 


Among the More Exclusive Evaders famous for beauty and durability~> 
By Ward Twichell Yours fer. the asking- 
ME: P: WRARTHINGTON VAN SPUSH, son of the | « fhe Silks that Set the fashion 
noted faussaire of withdrawal permits, is one of the ne 





most intrepid of the younger smart violators. In addition 
to obtaining almost fabulous results from his exhaustive 





experiments, Mr. Van Spush enjoys the distinction of hav- he halbnark of distinction in dress ts 
ing had nine stills shot from under him. ‘ 
Mrs. T. Q. de Rickey Blanlks will be remembered as | the Cmpire Loomeraft Sith label 





the giver of the season’s collapsible dinner, in referring 
to which the society editors used such phrases as “jolly 
débacle,” “exhilarating blindness,” “charming insanity,” | 
and “you don’t know the half of it.” Mrs. Blanlks, it is | 
rumored, will shortly join the colony at Atlanta. 

Harold Breathblo Quetch, who di- 
vides his time between The Bahamas 
and the New England coast, making 
weekly trips, is said to enjoy a looser 
familiarity with the more fastidious 
Revenue set than any other man. Be 
that as it may, Mr. Quetch certainly, 
to use a refreshing periphrase, gets 
away with it. 

Mrs. Ethyl Smith-Smith, that ex- 
quisitely irresponsible divorcée, whose 
researches in synthetic chemistry have 
of late provided a choice morsel for 
the gossips, recently read a paper 
before a select gathering interested in 
her work, the balloting showing eight 
in favor and four against. In the in- 
terim, before the next meeting, Mrs. 
Smith-Smith is receiving the encour- 
aging commiseration of her old friends ; 
and the disinterested advice of her life- . - ee MEER ate ANE ESS oe 


long attorneys at her town house, or ; . : : 
what is left of it. Wife—What’s the matter with the car, William? 
Deacon—Wall! I ain’t found nothin’ so fur! 





EMPIRE SILK COMPANY 
315 F 


OURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 















































Jeremy Le Shaker Pfif, whose 
dégagé manner and nonchalant vacui- 
ties have endeared him to the intel- 
lectuals among the better infringers, 
lis being congratulated as the inventor 
‘of that latest amenity, the refillable 
waistcoat, which, besides rehabilitating 
| the family misfortunes, has disclosed 
| the inventor’s naive flair for the prac- 





ON EITHER SIDE OF 





THE BRUNSWICK COPLEY SQUARE THE LENOX |tical. Moreover, as something more 

Two Boston hotels that have contributed greatly to the traditional distinction than an agen} aaa oa and em- 
of the Back Bay. | bosser, Mr. Pfif is being eagerly 

The BRUNSWICK The LENOX | sought by collectors of — labels, 
Boylston St. at Clarendon Boylston St. at Exeter and other deceptively official endorse- 








ments. 
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Why Good Dancers Are Popular 


Everyone admires and wants to 
dance with the person who knows the 
latest steps. There is no need of 

ing @ wall-flower! By my remarkable 
new easy method, anyone can learn 







the newest dances at home in a few hours— 

better, easier and much less expensive than 

from a personal teacher No music or part 

ner needed. So simple even a child can learn 

= kly. 60,000 have learned dancing by mail 
our own success ts guaranteed 


To prove I « see gpighty and easily make you 
an feel dancer, | will send you 
FREE. in plain cover, a lesson in Fox Trot 
Secret of Leading and How to Gain Confidence 
For mailing of free lessons, send l0c. Learn in 
private—surprise yx our friends, Act now and be 
a good dancer soon | 


ARTHUR MURRAY, Studio 223, 100 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 





12 DeMaupassant Stories 10c | 


239 Book Catalog FREE 
Send us your name and address and 10c¢ in 
coin or stamps and we will send you a book of 
12 short stories by De Maupassant and a free 
64-page catalog of 239 other wonderful books of 
history, philosophy, love, mystery, religion, and 
adventure, which we sell at only 10c each 


Haldeman-Julius Co., Dept. 106, Girard, Kans. 
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BIG MONEY Sr {atone te yen tes | 


one « 
iis tele Write for gaatisgir= ga ives gampjen: Grange, tt. 3. 











THE DIFFERENCE 

Fyfth—My dear chap, you mean to 
say you don’t know the difference be- 
tween a gourmand, a gourmet, and an 
epicure? 

Madeson—No! 

“Well, you see, a gourmand I was, 
a gourmet I am, and an epicure I hope 
to be.” 


FIDO FIRST 

“While you were in Florida, dearie, 
I added this wing to the house.” 

“Well, you'll have to tear it down. 
Fido buried a bone there before we 
left.” 

NO TAX AT THAT 

Father—Is young Presley Poor 
clever? 

Flapper—Oh, dear, yes! He can 
even figure up his own income tax! 


IN BAD 
“I don’t know how to go home after 
this poker game.” 
“You're only out four dollars.” 
“But I promised my wife half my 
winnings.” 


GREAT STUFF 
“Gonna put Hamlet in the films.” 
“Can get some great effects with 
the ghost.” 
“Huh?” 
“Look at the way he can fade in 
and out.” 


THE STYLES 
“What, in your opinion, has been the 
outstanding feature of woman’s eman- 
cipation?” 
“She talks less and reveals more.” 








Advertising in Film Fun Pays 


As comments from our advertisers testify 
“One of our best pullers.”’ 
“Film Fun pays about three to one.” 
“My advertising in Film Fun has proven entirely 
satisfactory.” 
And many others—let us tell you more. 
Rates, 35 cents a Line, $150 a Page. 
Published monthly by 


THE LESLIE-JUDGE CO. 


| 





627 West 43d Street New York | 


| QW VAWAR 


Amateur Knights of the Pencil 


THE YOUNGER SET 
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KOIGAY HARIRI 3M 
VOR -« QITRY {G02 
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‘Been m by MAX WHITSON, 176 Chestnut St., Asheville, N. C. 
The first set. The set up. The set together. The set back. 























Drawn by George W. VASssAk, 
100 St. Nicholas Ave., New York City. 


“Conductor, do you go to Greenwich 
Village?” [OE sa, 








“Yes, Sundays, to see my girl.” Drawn by Doc RANKIN, 
1765 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
She—Do we import any raw material 
from France? 
He—Only plays, my dear. 
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Drawn by LEMOYNE DEMAREST, 721 Summit St., Linden, N. J 


Real Sport—Well, for once I know where my diamond cuff-links are. 
His Wife—That’s good. Where are they? 
“They’re in that old shirt you gave to the Salvation Army.” 
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WELL! WELL! WELL! 


A Photodrama in 13 Reels 


THE FILM FUN READER... ... .. . . HAROLD LLOYD 


THE VILLAIN os. ee et ee eee 6 oe ER Se eee 


SCENE—Anywhere. Time—April 10th. (That's when FILM FUN comes 


out!) 
THE PLOT—The VILLAIN is after the paper (FILM FUN) and threatens to 
throw the HERO in the well if he does not give it up! But our HERO 
stands firm and asks, ““Why do you want my FILM FUN?” Sub-title— 
“I WANT TO READ THE JOKES!’ 

“Well, Well, Well,” says Harold. ‘And for what other reason?” Sub-title— 

“I WANT TO TRY SOME OF THOSE PRIZE CONTESTS!” 
“Indeed!” says our FILM FUN Reader. Sub-title— 

“IT’S A CONTEST FOR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS!”’ 
“Is that so! Anything else?” Sub-title— 

“THERE’S A NEW GAME!’ 


The VILLAIN starts to carry out his threat, but our HERO does not flinch. 
Sub-title— 


“AND THE FICTION FILM STORIES!”’ 


Sub-title— 


‘AND THE SPECIAL ARTICLE!” 
BY WALTER PRICHARD EATON! 


Sub-title—— 
“ALL THE GOSSIP ABOUT THE PLAYERS!’ 


The situation is tense, but our HERO still holds out. The VILLAIN tries one 


more. Sub-title— 
“I?VE GOT TO READ FILM FLAWS AND INFILMATION!” H 


But our HERO faces death calmly and just as he goes over the edge of the 
well cries: Sub-title 








“BUY A COPY YOURSELF! IT’S ONLY 20 CENTS!’’ 
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(santrell G (Gochrane 


Ginger- Ae 


THE STAN DARD 
OF TWO CONTINENTS 














Known by the Company it Keeps 


The next time you are on a through train, 
observe the preference of the accomplished 
traveler for C & C—genuine Cantrell & 
Cochrane Ginger Ale. And also in your hotel, 
club, restaurant, the fountains and among 
patrons of the better dealers. 

This high regard for genuine C & C dates 
from 1852, when this fine ginger ale estab- 
lished its position as the Standard of Two 
Continents. 


BELFAST J 
NEW YORK soaee 





E. & J. BURKE, LTD. — SOLE AGENTS — NEW YORK 
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